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REGIONAL CITIZENS’ CONFERENCES IN 
TWELVE CITIES. 





| “ SCHOOL WEEK,” DECEMBER 5-11, WILL BE 


GENERALLY OBSERVED. 


Topics: Legislative Programs, Supply of Qualified | Designation by Commissioner of Education Meets 


Teachers, Additional Sources of Revenue, and the 
Relation between Education and the Public 
Welfare. 


Arrangements for the 12 Regional Citizens’ Conferences on 
Education, announced in School Life of October 15 are pro- 
ceeding apace. Full details of programs and the like for all 
the conferences have not yet been completed, but the general 
topics to be discussed in all of them have been determined. 

The legislative programs proposed by the several State super- 
supply of qualified 


means of replenishing the 


sources of needed _ 


intendents, 


teachers, additional 





General Approvai—Many Governors Will Issue 
Proclamations—School Officers in Sympathy 
With Suggestion. 


Uniformly cordial is the response which has been made to 
the suggestion by the Commissioner of Education that the week 
of December 5-11 be observed as School Week, 

The closing days of a heated political campaign is not a 
favorable time to propose another campaign of equal warmth, 
and if the objective had been other than the improvement of 
the most cherished institution of the American people the sug- 
gestion would have fallen (lat. 





revenue for the schools, and the vital re- 
lation between education and wealth and 
public welfare will naturally come up 
for discussion at all the 
Those topics involve problems that pre- 


conferences. 


sent themselves in every locality. 

Set speeches and formal proceedings 
of any kind will be avoided as far as 
possible. Although a definite under- 
standing will be reached in advance that 
certain persons will be prepared to speak, 
it is not intended to confine the aged sult 
ings to those persons by any means, The 
meetings will be conferences in reality, 
and frank and free expression will be in 
order. 

The needs and conditions in each lo- 





THE PURPOSE OF SCHOOL 
WEEK, 

To disseminate among the of the hold which the education of its 
people accurate information 
in regard to the conditions 
and needs of the schools, en- 
hance appreciation of the 
value of education, and cre- aus 
ate such interest as will re- 
in better opportunities 
for education and larger ap- 
propriations for schools of 
all kinds and grades. 


That interest amounting to enthusiasm 
was shown in the great majority of the 
responses received is the best evidence 
children has heart of the 
Nation, 

Already several governors have issued 


formal proclamations in which they con- 
firmed the designation of December 5-11 
School Week and called upon all 
¢hurches, all institutions, all organia- 
tions, and the public press to give par- 
ticular attention to the needs of the 
schools. The proclamations have been 
variously worded, but the intent is the 
same in all of them. 

A few States will not participate in 








. eality will We set forth and discussed in 


detail in ease. The meetings will be essentially 
regional conferences. 

State superintendents and city school officers are in charge 
of the local arrangements, and naturally they will present the 
needs of the schools, but the meetings will not be meetings of 
educators as such; if the teachers need stimulation there are 
other ways of applying it. They are intended primarily to 
arouse the people of the country to a higher appreciation of 
the needs of the schools and to more active participation in 
their affairs. The meetings, therefore, will be citizens’ regional 
conferences. All are invited to attend who are interested in 
ihe improvement of the schools, which as citizens they own, 
control, pay for, and use. All who are interested in the pro- 
motion of education from the standpoint of statesmanship and 
the publie welfare will be weleomed. 

‘The list of the conferences as now arranged is as follows: 

I. At the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Monday, November 29, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for the States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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the observation of the particular week 
fixed by the Commissioner of Education, but in none of these is 
there any lack of sympathy with the plan, 

California, for example, has just completed a successful 
campaign for a constitutional amendment which will increase 
State school contribution to $30 per pupil and fix the county 
support at a minimum of $30 per pupil. The amendment was ° 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. The schools have 
gained all they can reasonably ask at this time. Further agita- 
tion in that State is not only unnecessary, but it would show 
woeful lack of tact and judgment. 

Substantially the same thing is true of Louisiana. The 
school funds have increased in 10 years from about $3,000,000 
to between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 for the public schools 
proper; two constitutional amendments have just been adopted 
which will add $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 more; the appropria- 
tions to the State educational institutions were increased by 
the @eneral assembly of 1920 from about $500,000 to about 
$4,000,000. The people of the State have responded to every 
call that has Mor nade upon them and ‘they are entitled to a 
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rest. It is the of wisdom to let 
them have it. 
On the other 
States the 
sary to conduct 
early in 1921 for the accomplishment of 
certain changes which they 
sential. They deem it unwise 
the movement prematurely. 
Still others, of which Wisconsin 
example, had previously planned a move- 
ment precisely similar to that proposed 
they had 


part 


in two or three 


find it 
campaigns 


hand, 


school officers neces- 


energetic 


consider es- 
start 


is 


by Commissioner Claxton, but 
selected 2 week in advance of that desig- 
nated by the The ar- 
rangements have progressed so far as to 
make a change of date impossible. 

With such exceptions as these it is ex- 


commissioner. 


pected that the observance of December 
5-11 will be Nation wide, and that it will 


be enthusiastic and effective. 





MANY GOVERNORS INDORSE 
SCHOOL WEEK. 


Letters to Commissioner of Education 
Indicate Approval of Plan, Even 
When Observance is Impracticable. 


Will Help Out in the Matter. 


Note you are designating week of De- 
cember 5 to 11 as “ School Week.” I will 
issue a proclamation to help you out in 
this matter.—Sidney J, Catts, Governor 


of Florida, 
Anxious to Promote Cause of Education. 


It is needless for me to tell you that 
T am particularly anxious to do anything 
and everything to promote the cause of 
Norbeck. 


of 


Governor 0] 


education.—Peter 
South Dakota. 


Will Be Happy to Comply With Request. 


I shall be happy to comply with your 
request for the issuance of a proclama- 
tion setting forth this period for 
servance in Utah.—Simon J, Bamberger, 
Governor of Utah. 


ob- 





Governor of Arizona Will Aid. 


I am sure that the governor, who has 
a deep interest in all educational mat- 
ters, will be glad to aid in making School 
Week a success.—F. R. Milnes, Secretary 
to Gov. Thomas EB. Campbell, of Arizona. 


Considers Idea a Very Good One. 


I have your letter of October 21, and 
I think the idea of designating the week 
of December 5-11 as “ School Week” is a 
very good cne. I shall be glad to issue 
the proclamation as you 
November = 15.—Krederichk 
Governor of Missouri. 


request, about 


DD). Gardner, 
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Michigan's Governor Will Cooperate. 


Gov. Sleeper will be glad to cooperate 
with you and issue a proclamation 
designating the week December 5 to 11 
as School Week. Your letter will 
be referred to the superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of the State for his in- 
formation.—Rolph Duff, Secretary to the 
Governor of Michigan. 


to 


also 


Will Make Public Announcement. 


Lhe idea which you present is splendid, 
7 think, and I am referring the matter to 
Dr. educa- 
tion, for his recommendations as to the 
form which my public announcement 
should take, and will discuss with him 
the plans for making it a success.—D. MM. 
Davis, Gevernor of Idaho. 


Bryan, our commissioner of 


Educational Forces Behind the Movement. 


I have no doubt that the governor will 
comply with the request to issue a proc- 
lamation along the lines , suggested. 
When the proclamation is issued I shall, 


as State superintendent of education, 
urge all of the educational forces to get 
behind the movement.—John W. Aher- 


crombie, State Superintendent of Rduca- 


tion of Alabama. 


Earlier Week Already Designated. 


Regarding the designation by Goy., 
Shoup of an “* Educational Week,” he 
has directed me to say that, at the re- 
quest of the State Teachers’ Association 
and in cooperation with the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, he has al- 

the week beginning 
October 3 “Edueational Week.” 
The governor wishes to assure you that 
he is very glad to do everything in his 
power improve and forward educa- 
tional interests.—/. EF. Moorhead, Secre- 
tary to Gov. Oliver H. Shoup, of Colo- 


ready designated 


as 


to 


rado. 
Purposes Already Accomplished. 


The school people haye just finished a 
most active campaign in behalf of a 
constitutional amendment whereby school 
districts might increase their indebted- 


ness in order to have better schools. 
They have been in this campaign for 


months, and Mrs. Morton thinks, and I 
fully agree with her, that to try to carry 
out such a week as you suggest would 
be impossible at this time. * * * [I 
feel that we have already accomplished 
what might be accomplished by such a 
week as you suggest.—Robert D. Carey, 
Governor of Wyoming. 


From Proclamation of Ohio’s Governor. 


In order that the efforts of those al- 


ready actively engaged in this great edu- 





cational campaign may be supplemented 


and the movement cnergized by State. 
wide cooperation, at the request of the 
Federal Department of Education, and 


by virtue of the authority vested in me 
as governor of Ohio, I hereby 
to 11, 


respectfully 


designate 


December 5 120, tis 


the week of 
‘School Week,” 


that during this week, in the churches, ip 


ana urge 


all institutions of learning, in the publie 


press, in all civic, religious, and social 
organizations, and in all phices of public 
meeting, particular attention be given to 
educational topics, the needs of the 
schools, and the importance of taking 
advantage of all opportunities for in- 


creased knowledge. I would further sug- 
that wherever possible community 
meetings held 
the inspiration 

which 
conditions 


gest 


be during this week for 


benefits 
of 


Cor, 


and practical 


discussion 


WV. 


may be gained by 


and needs.—Jaimes 


Governor of Ohio. 


Mississippi’s Governor Issues Proclamation, 


In order that the attention of every 
citizen of our State may be centered upon 
the school life of Mississippi—its needs, 
its demands, and its future—lI am setting 
aside the week of December 5 to Decem- 
* throughout this 


indi- 


ber 11 as “ school week’ 
State, and hereby call upon every 
vidual, every business establishment, and 
every organization of every kind and de- 
scription to arrange some program look- 
ing to the discussion and understanding 
of our school problems in this State. 

In the country districts a day 
be fixed, and every patron should attend 
should 


should 


and some special program be 
given, in order that every individual may 
be stimulated to for the 
schools and to formulate new plans for 


of 


do his best 


school betterment for the remainder 
this session. 

In the villages and towns and in the 
various organizations there should be for- 
mulated a program, and school problems 
should be discussed, in all of which the 
citizens surrounding should earnestly 
participate, our schools being the very 
basis of our Government, and the per- 
petuity of all our institutions depending 
solely upon our diligence in school imat- 


ters. I am, therefore, issuing this my 
PROCLAMATION 


setting aside the aforesaid week as 
“school week,” with a hope that new life 
may be injected into every school through- 
out the entire Commonwealth. May our 
people meet together and find time to de- 
vote at least one day to this most im- 
portant work now, and for all time, in the 
affairs of state —Ler M. RUSSELL, Gove 


ernor of Mississippi. 
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EDUCATION IN THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Important Constitutional Amendments Adopted in Many States —Results Desired by Teaches 
Achieved in Nearly Every Instance~ California, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, Utah, and Virginia Vitally Affected. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 
California. 


Constiiutional amendment No. 4.—--To 
require the signatures of 25 per cent of 
the voters to any initiative 
Defeated. (Opposed by teachers.) 
Coustitulional amendment No. 6.—To 
prohibit 
feated. 
Constliiulional amendment No. 12.—For 


measure. 


compulsory vaccination. De- 


increased support of the State University. 
Jn 5910 precinets of 6154: Ves, 873,848: 
nO, 870,229. 

Constitutional amendment No. 16.—To 
provide for State contribution to schools 
amounting to S50 per pupil, and county 
contribution amounting to $30 per pupil 
attendance in elementary 
schools, and $60 per pupil in high schools. 
Sixty per cent of county contribution 
and all of State contribution shall be for 


in average 


tdoptled, 


teachers’ salaries, 
Georgia. 


Constitutional amendment.—Vo require 
county and municipal authorities to levy 
a local tax for the support of schools. 
Adopted. - 

Constitutional anvcndment.—To remove 
the restriction by which the power of 
taxation for education was limited to 
elementary Adopted. (State 
and county funds may now be used for 
the maintenance of high schools.) 

Richmond county—Issue_ of 
bonds ($500,000). Defeated. 


schools. 


school 


Kentucky. 


($1,000,000 ) 
Defeated, 


Louisville—Bond — issue 


for University of Louisville. 
Louisiana. 


Constitutional amendment No. 1.—To 
add 1 mill to the State school tax. 
Adopted, 

Constitutional amendment No. 2.—To 
fix the city school fund of New Orleans 
at 7 mills, 1 mill of which may be funded 
into bonds to erect and equip buildings. 
To raise the tax limit for maintenance 
of schools in school distriets and parishes 


from 5 to 8S mills. Adapted, 


Michigan. 


Constitutional amendment.—To require 
each child from 5 to 16 to attend public 





| school. Defeated, (it adopted would 
have abolished private and parochial 
schools. } 
Missouri. 
Constitutional amendment.—To raise 








the limit of the school tax in common- 
school districts to 100 cents per S100 of 


assessed valuation, Defeated. 


Montana. 
Constitutional amendment.—TVo appor- 
tion 95 per cent of the income from the 


State fund to districts 
Which maintain schools for six months 


school school 
or more, on the basis of population 6-21, 
and to add the remaining 5 per cent to 
the school fund. Jn 305 of 1482 pre- 
cinets: Yes, 15,382: no, 14,887. 

Tnitiative measure No. 18.—To levy tax’ 
of 14 mills for 10 years for the four uni- 
versity institutions. Adopted, 

Tnitiative measure No, 19.—To author- 
ize bond issue (85,000,000) for the four 
\dopted. , 


special schools. 
Ohie. 

Cleveland, (815,000,000 ) 
for school sites and buildings. u1dopled. 
To levy additional school tax of 3 mills 
for five years. Adopted. To exempt in- 
terest and sinking fund levies from tax 
idopted. 


Bond issue 


limitations. 
Texas. 


Constitutional amendment.—To remove 
limitation on power of independent and 


common school districts to tax them- 
selves for schools. Adopted. 
Utah. 


Constitutional amendment.—To levy 
State tax for district schools sufficient, 
with the income from the permanent 
school fund, to provide $25 for each child 
of school census age. State superintend- 


ent claims adoption. 
Virginia. 

Constitutional amendment.—To remove 
all limitations on the power of the gen- 
eral assembly in relation to compulsory 
education of chiklren of 
Adopted. 

Constitutional amendment. 
women to serve as school trustees: to 
require not more than 3 trustees in each 
instead of exactly 3. 


school age. 


To permit 


school district 


idopted. 


/ 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


Constitutional amcudment.-To remov. 
the limit (5 mills per dollar) om taxatio. 
tdopted. 


for schools. 
W voming. 

?.—-To 

raise the limit of indebtedness from 2 

Valuation 


Constitutional amendment No, 
to 4 per cent of whieh ans 
school district may incur for the erec- 
tion or enlargement of school buildings 
Idopte d. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW 
PROVISIONS. 


California. 


Teachers’ salaries in Califoruin will be 
increased us the result of an amendment 
(No. 16) to the State constitution, 
ndoepted by a majority of almost 200) 
votes, The movement for the amendmen; 
originated with the State teachers’ asso- 
ciation and received the active support 
of the teachers of the State. The amend- 
ment provides that the State shall eon- 
tribute not less than S30 for each pupil 
in average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary and high schools, The counties must 
raise at least $30 for each pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in elementary 
schools and at least $60 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance in high schools, 
The amendment provides that all the 
money contributed by the State and GO 
per cent of that raised by the countios 
shall be used for teachers’ salaries. 

An amendment to require the signa- 
tures of 25 per cent of the voters for any 
initiative measure was defeated. Aceord- 
ing to the last reports obtainable, 5,415 
precinets out of 6,154 precinets of the 
State returned a vote of 209,479 in favor 
and 296,089 opposed. This amendment 
Was opposed by the State teachers’ usso- 
ciation, since such an amendment, by prac- 
tically prohibiting the initiative, would 
make new school legislation difficult, 

Prohibition of compulsory vaccination 
and inoculation of school children, as 
proposed in another amendment, did net 
carry, according to reports from 541% 
precincts out of 6,154, in which the vote 
wis 248,086 for the amendment and 
$23,151 against it. 

The result of the vote on an amend- 
ment for increased support of the State 
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University is not determined. The vote 
of 5,910 precincts of a total of 6,154 is, 
yes, 373,843; no, 370,229, If the amend- 
ment is defeated it is thought that it 
will be necessary to charge tuition at 
the University of California, at Berkeley, 
and at the southern branch of the uni- 


versity at Los Angeles, 


Georgia. 


Counties and municipal corporations 


consti- 


and 


in Georgia are required, by a new 
to 


in 


tutional amendment, establish 


maintain school their respec 


public 


tive limits by local taxation. Upon 
recommendation of the board of educa- 
tion a county shall assess and collect 
taxes for the support of the public 


less than 


dollar 


schools under its control of not 


1 nor more than 5 mills on the 


of all taxable property of the county out- 


‘ 


ide of independent local systems, which 


shall be distributed equitably according 


to the school population, tax values, the 
number of teachers and their grade of 
license, among the public schools of the 
county, 

An additional levy of not more than 5 
mills is permitted in independent local 
systems, municipalities, or school dis- 


tricts on a two-thirds vote of those vot- 


ing. No additional election is required 
tax now in 
Inu- 


not 


maintain local school 


in 


to any 


districts, counties, or 
The 


counties 


existence 


nicipatities. sumendment does 
apply 
system adopted prior to the constitution 


of 1S7T. 


to having a local school 


By the constitution of IST77 only four 
counties in the State were authorized to 
levy a local tax for school purposes. The 
State legislature was permitted to ap- 


propriate funds from the State treasury 
“for the elementary branches of an Eng- 
lish education.” Only four counties were 
authorized to have high schools. 
for higher education 


No pro- 


vision was made 
except “ occasional donations, as the con- 
dition of the 
the University of Georgia. 

In 1906 
which permitted counties to levy a local 


treasury may permit,’ to 


an amendment was 


adopted 


school tax if recommended by two suc- 


cessive grand juries and approved by 
two-thirds of all the registered voters 
in an election held for that pirpose. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties imposed, 
69 counties levied the tax by this process. 

The amendment just adopted requires 
the counties to levy a local tax for school 


purposes, <All the cumbersome machin- 
ery and the delay imposed by the provi- 
sions of the amendment of 1906 are 


obliterated at a stroke. 

A second educational 
thorizes the maintenance of high schools 
in all counties of the State, removing the 


amendment au- 
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restriction contained in the constitution 
of 1877. 

The high-school amendment was adopt- 
and the local 


by a majority 


ed 


school 


by a large majority 
tax 


greater than that received by any other 


amendment 


amendment voted upon at the election, 
In Richmond County, in which Augusta 
is located, the proposed issue of $500,000 
school bonds was defeated. It is believed 
that the defeat 
Inany persons to vote on the question and 


was due to the failure of 
to the opposition of some Negro voters, 
although $75,000 of the proposed bonds 


wis promised for Negro schools, 
Louisiana. 


The amendinent which provides for an 
mill will 
will 


ndditional State school tax of 1 
$1,600,000, The 


be distributed to the several parishes on 


yield about money 
the basis of the‘number of educable chil 
dren in eaca parish. 

According to T, H. Harris, State super 
intendent of public education, the addi- 
tional 1 mill Stute 


two-thirds of the country parishes to pay 


tax will enable about 


their teachers fairly adequate salaries 


to attract into the schools teachers 


and 
of ability and training. The other one- 


third of the parishes will find it neces- 


iry, says Mr. Harris, to call elections 
and raise the limit of special maintenance 
faxes to S mills. When this has been 


done the several parishes having low as- 
sessments will have fairly adequate funds 
with which to hold good teachers in their 
schools, 

the schools of 
an 


The tax of 7 mills for 


a 


New Orleans provides income by 
Which proper buildings can be provided 
and adequate salaries paid the teachers. 

The permitted increase of special main- 
tenance taxes does not provide additional 
school money for the country parishes to 
which the increase applies, but allows the 
voters in a district or parish to raise the 
of 


mills, if they so desire. 


limit special maintenance taxes to S 


Michigan. 


Prohibition of private and 
Michigan 
amendment to the State constitution was 
defeated of nearly 2 to 1, 
Returns from 2,024 precincts, including 


parochial 


schools in as proposed in an 


by a vote 
practically complete figures from all the 
of State, 
454,062 votes against the amendment and 
260,305 in favor of it. 


populous counties the 


gave 


Montana. 


initiative two provide 


additional support for State higher insti- 


Two measures 
tutions of higher education and special 
schools were passed by large majorities 
in Montana. By the first an 
annual tax for 10 years of 


measure 
14 mills on 


= : == —————— 
—=—= 


real and is provided 
for the support and improvement of the 


personal property 
four university institutions of the State, 
namely, the State University at Missoula, 
the State College 
Mechanic Aris 
School of Mines at 
Normal College at 


The second measure j,uthorizes a bond 


Agriculture 
the 


of and 
State 


und the State 


Bozeman, 
Butte, 
Dillon. 


ul 


issue of $5,000,000 for the maintenance 
of the Deaf and Blind, 
the Orphans’ Home, the State Industrial 


School for the 
School for Boys, and the State Vocational 
School for Girls. 

A constitutional amendment 
mitted, providing that 95 per cent of all 
the income 
and of all 


lands should be 


Was sub- 


received from school 


funds, 


rents from leasing of school 


apportioned annually to 
school districts in proportion to the num- 


ber of children according to the census 


residing therein, but that schools must be 


in session for at least six months of the 
year. In the past only a four months’ 
session has been required. By the pro- 


Visions of the amendment the remaining 
5 per cent of the school money should be 
added annually to the permanent school 
yet sufficient 
to indicate the final result, but it is evi- 
dent that will be won or 
lost by a 


funds. The returns are not 
the amendment 
narrow margin, 
Ohio. 


Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, received in- 
creased support by educational measures 
passed by overwhelming majorities, 
Issue of to the amount of 
$15,000,000 was authorized “ for the pur- 
of for 


houses, to erect schoolhouses; and to fur- 


school bonds 


pose sites school- 


purchasing 
nish the same.” An additional school-tax 
levy was voted, not to exceed 3 mills, for 
not more than five years. 
vide $6,000,000 


This will pro- 
$7,000,000 a year for 
A 
third measure provides that interest and 
fund of out- 
standing bonds of the city school distriet 
of the city of Cleveland shall be exempt 
from all 


or 


five years for the (Cleveland schools, 


sinking levies on 


uccount 


tux limitations, 


Texas. 


Country school districts in Texas are 


given power by the adoption of an 
amendment to the State constitution to 
vote such support for schools as they 
deem hecessary. 

The form of the amendment is un- 
usual. The constitution limited the dis- 
trict tax to $1 on each $100 of taxable 


property, but excepted from the limita- 


tion all cities and towns constituting 
separate and independent districts. The 
amendment just adopted excepts also 
the independent and common districts 
created by general or special law. The 
result is that the constitution still pre- 
scribes the limitation, but excepts all 
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the districts in the State from its opera- 
tion. 

An exceedingly active Campaign was 
conducted in behalf of the amendment. 
A “better schools campaign” was organ- 
ized with State headquarters in Austin, 
a large quantity of literature was dis- 
tributed, and prominent speakers urged 
the adoption of the amendment in rallies 
all over the State. The methods em- 
ployed and the kinds of literature used 
were set forth at some length in ScHoor 
Lirk of November 1. 


Utah. 


More than 10,000 votes is the majority 
estimated in favor of the adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution of the 
State of Utah which provides for a State 
school tax which tends to equalize the 
burden of school support so that a poor 
school district may be able to give its 
children educational advantages as good 
as those offered in a more prosperous dis- 
trict. The State's contribution will be 
nearly doubled. 


Virginia. 


The adoption of three constitutional 
amendments affecting education in Vir- 
ginia will greatly facilitate the develop- 
ment of the schools of the State. Not 
more than three trustees are how Tre- 
quired in any school district, and it is 
no longer necessary that three trustees 
hold office. 
in the number of trustees required in 


The purpose of this change 


each district is to prepare the way for 
the adoption of the county unit of school 
administration, with a small county 
school board, preserving the distriet as 
the basis of representation and of local 
taxation. 

The constitutional limit on county and 
district school taxes has been removed 
by one of the afMendments adopted and it 
is now provided that the limit of such 
taxation shall be fixed by statute. By 
this means it will be possible for the 
counties to inerease their local taxes 
in order to meet dollar for dollar the 
State fund appropriated to the counties 
for schools. The comiission which made 
an educational survey of the State recom- 
mended that the funds for teachers’ sala- 
ries be derived one-half from the State 
and one-half from a county tax, and that 
the district tax should be used to pay 
the expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance of the Schools, 

The = third 
limitations upon the assembly in passing 
compulsory laws. The 
amendment makes no provision for com- 
pulsory attendance, but allows the as- 
sembly the right to exercise its discre- 
tion in the matter. 


mmnendment removes” the 


attendance 
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Wyoming. 


Increased revenue to school districts 
for school buildings is provided by a 
constitutional amendment adopted in 
Wyoming. Formerly a school district 
might not incur indebtedness amounting 
to more than 2 per cent of the assessed 
value of the property of the district. In 
many sections of the State debts to this 
extent have already been made, 





MANY NATIONALITIES IN 
NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Citizenship Classes in Alaska Enrol! 408 
Pupils—Excellent Results Are 
Shown. 


Night schools of citizenship were or- 
ganized in 11 places in Alaska during the 
past school year. Instruction was given 
in the common school branches, with 
especial emphasis on United States his- 
tory, civies, and English. The total 
enrollment in these schools was 408, in- 
cluding 25 women. Schools were in 
session from two to four nights per 
week for periods ranging from two to 
six months in length. Fifteen instrue- 
tors were employed, of whom six were 
men and nine were Women. Twenty- 
nine nationalities were represented in 
the enrollment, as follows: 


Alaska native. 22 Italian ~ wee 
American _~ 48 Japanese a 
Austrian — 12 Lithuanian oe 
Belgian ——- _ 8 Mexican 5 
Boheminn . 1 Montenegrin .-. 20 
British _ 20 Norwegian . 
sulgarian —___— 7 Polish . G6 
Croatian 2 Rumanian : 2 
Danish - > Russian . ® 
Finnish 27) Serbian . 2 
French ~ 4 Spanish — 
German - IL Swedish « ae 
Greek _ $1 Swiss ; = 3 
Holland lL Syrian ._.. : l 
Hungarian : 1 


Out of the 408 students enrolled, 76 
are citizens of the United States, 71 
have taken out their first citizenship 
papers, and the remaining 261 are aliens. 

Irregular attendance due to the nature 
of the employment of many students 
made the work of some schools difficult 
from the instructor's standpoint, Dut the 
majority of the schools reported splendid 
interest on the part of students in spite 
of the handicaps under which many 
were forced to work, 
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VACATION SCHOOLS PRO- 
POSED FOR CALIFORNIA. 


State Superintendent Desires Legisla- 
tion to Provide for Children who can 
not get Away. 


An extension of the vacation-school 
principle is proposed for California, ‘The 
chiefs of police in several California 
cities state that their records indicate 
that the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, the vacation months, show a lirge 
increase in juvenile offenses over those 
recorded in any other quarter during the 
year. The chief of police of Pasadena 
reports «a decided decrease in juvenile 
offenses this summer, and attributes it to 
the establishment of vacation schools and 
to keeping the school grounds open under 
supervision during the vacation. 

It is the purpose of Will C. Wood, 
superintendent of public instruction, to 
provide boys and girls in cities who can 
hot go to the country for a vacation with 
au substitute for a vacation. There are 
thousands of such boys and girls in the 
large cities. They can not work and 
most of them ought not to work, 

There is nothing for these boys and 
girls to do but loaf; to shoot craps in 
the alley, or “swipe” fruit from the 
fruit stand, or get into a hundred other 
kinds of mischief, according to Mr 
Wood. 

Superintendent Wood pleads for recre- 
ation and training for those children who 
can not get away to the country for a 
summer outing. The school he recom- 
mends may center about the school build- 
ing or the public playground, but it will 
be largely out of doors, It will not dwell 
much on the old-time studies, It will 
consist lurgely of nature study in the 
perk, recreational activities on the play- 
ground and at the swimming baths, 
manual training, sewing, the reading of 
story telling. Of 
course, some work in the old-time studies 
ay be given, but chiefiy for children 
who want to catch up with their classes, 

Some are worried lest the teachers be 
worked to death under the all-year pian. 
We should not expect teachers to tench 
the year round, Mr. Wood asserts. When 
we become well acquainted with teachers 
we find they are very human; they be- 
come tired like other people, The all- 
year school will help the teacher solve 
many of her problems when she returns 
at the opening of school; she will find 
under the all-year plan that her children 
are better children; they bave not ae- 
quired lad habits during the long 
summer vacation, 


good stories, and 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
COOPERATE WILLINGLY. 


Typical Letters Show Favorable Atti- 
tude Toward School Week—Some 
Have Selected Earlier Date. 


Glad to Cooperate. 


to cooperate in any 


J. #. 
of 


I shall be glad 
Wiy in my 
State Nuperintendent 


South 


Siwearingen, 


of 


power, 
Lducation 


Carolina. 
Cause for Congratulation. 


to congratulate you upon the 


I want 
wisdom of observing “ School Week” as 
outlined letter.—Geo. Colvin, 


Public 


in your 


State Superintendent of Instrue- 
tion of Kentucky. 


Will Press the Matter With Vigor. 


I will cooperate in this matter to the 


fullest @xtent. * * * I will come in 
and press the matter with vigor.—IW. N. 
Sheats, State Superintendent of Publie 


Instruction of Florida. 
To Make Campaign a Success. 


T am perfectly willing to cooperate in 
any way that I can to make your nation- 
Wide campaign for the improvement of 
schools a success.—Sam A. Baker, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Mis- 
souri. 

Plan Has Hearty Indorsement. 


I wish to say that your plan has my 
most hearty indorsement and that I shall 
cooperate in every possible way to make 
it a success.—Minnie J. Nielson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
North Dakota. 


Massachusetts Commissioner is Willing. 


If it is decided that such an observance 
be nation-wide, I shall be 
happy to cooperate in every way that I 
can to make it - Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. 


of course 
successful. - 


of 


Education 


Two Successive Campaigns are Difficult. 


The last week in October was set aside 
by a procla- 
mation from the governor. I fear that 
another campaign in December can not 
be made very effective in our State; but 
I will cooperate to the best of my abil- 
ity. Annie Webb Blanton, State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction of Teras. 


as “ Better Schools Week” 


Should Bring Incalculable Benefit. 


It will give me pleasure to cooperate 
with you in an effort to concentrate the 


attention of the people of the Nation 
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upon the subject of education during the 
week of December 5-11, which you have 
designated as “ School Week.” The idea 
is a happy one, and with the proper co- 
operation of all concerned may be put 
into practical operation in such a way 
as to bring incalculable benetfits.—John 
WW. Abercrombie, State Superintendent of 
Education for Alabama. 


Should Be Ready Now. 


The governor is away at the present 
time, but will be back in a few days. 
After we get our President elected, the 
governor of Iowa, a few State officers, 
and a few hundred county and 
members of the legislature, people will 
begin to think along lines of educational 


officers 


activities again, and all go to working on 
them at once. 

Our State teachers’ association 
on November 3, 4, 5, and 6. I shall prob- 
ably be able to do very little until after 
that time, but please send me suggestions 
and I will do what I can.—P. FP. McClen- 
ahan, Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion of Towra. 


meets 


Hard to Beat Wisconsin. 


Hlad we received this request earlier I 
ani sure we should have been glad to co- 
operate. It happens, however, that some- 
thing like six months ago we decided to 
have a Good School Week this fall and 
long ago picked the week from November 
15 to 19. All of our publicity material 
has gone out or is being printed for these 
and we have addressed various 
and local 


observing the days chosen by us. 


dates 
State 
about 
I am sorry that we shall not be using the 
same week as the rest of the country, but 
I am sure you understand that it is neces- 
sary to get up very early to get ahead of 


teachers’ associations 


this department in progressive matters.— 
Carter First Assistant State 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


\lerander, 


Will Continue Rallies. 


You know we have put on here a State- 
wide series of rallies, the daytime being 
given over to the work with teachers and 
the evenings to the work with the people. 
We carried a corps of workers with us 
and divided the into groups. 
We had a community dinner and a song 
for community In the 

we had a couple of addresses 
from outsiders, as well as from persons 
in the community. We have pretty well 
covered the State already. I shall 
very glad, however, to take up the other 
of having the ministers 
preach on educational subjects, and shall 
also use that week for the continuation 
of rallies.—Augqustus O. Thomas, 
State of Public Schools 


meetings 


leader singing. 


evening 


be 


suggestions 


our 


Superintendent 


of Maine, 











THE COMMISSIONER OF ED- 
UCATION SUGGESTS— 


That during the school week, Decem- 
ber 5-11, the public press should give 
more attention and a larger amount of 
space to educational topics than usuai; 

That on Sunday, December 5, min- 
isters should use one or more of their 
church services for emphasizing the 
importance of education; 

That other religious organizations, 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian 
Associations, Young Men’s and 
Women’s Hebrew Associations, Knights 
of Columbus, and Young People’s As- 
sociations in the churches, should de- 
vote their meetings on this day to dis- 
cussions of the value of education and 
urge upon young people the importance 
of their taking advantage of all pos- 
sible opportunities for increase of 
knowledge and the perfecting of their 
training; 

That during the week all women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, and other 
important organizations, labor unions, 
farmers’ unions, and all patriotic and 


. civic societies, should devote one meet- 


ing to a discussion of the needs of edu- 
cation in their States and local com- 
munities, holding special meetings for 
this purpose if necessary; 

That moving-picture houses should 
put on the screens this week facts and 
figures in regard to the importance of 
education and the conditions and needs 
of the schools; 

That in all universities, colleges, and 
normal schools the convocation hours 
of the week should be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of education in general and of 
their own particular needs; 

That in all elementary and high 
schools teachers should devote one 
period during each day of the week to 
this subject, telling the children about 
education in their local communities 
and in State and Nation, how the 
schools are supported and how much 
money is spent for them, their eco- 
nomics, social, and civic value, and 
other facts of interest, such informa- 
tion as many schools give in regard to 
other subjects; 


That all schools and debating socie- 
ties holding meetings during this week 
take for their subject of debate some 
topic relating to education in local 


community, city, county, or State; 
That during this week themes of 
essays and compositions in elementary 
and high schools relate to education; 
That on Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning community meetings in the inter- 
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est of education should be held at all 
schoolhouses, both in city and country, 
for the purpose of discussing the con- 
dition and needs of the schools of the 
several communities, the means of 
meeting these needs, and of remedying 
conditions. 

It is further suggested that State 
departments of education should pro- 
vide information through the public 
press and otherwise in regard to condi- 
tions and needs of schools in the sev- 
eral States; that city and county super- 
intendents likewise provide informa- 
tion in regard to the condition and 
needs of schools in their cities and 
counties; and that city and county su- 
perintendents of schools should hold 
meetings of their teachers on Friday or 
Saturday of the week before for the 
purpose of discussing these problems 
among themselves and making definite 
plans for the proper observance of the 
week in school and for Friday after- 
noon and evening meetings. 





“RURAL-LIFE DAYS” 
SCHOOLS. 


IN 24 





Public Schools of Monroe County, Pa., 
Ho'd Celebrations in Cooperation 
with State and National Agencies. 


“Rural Life Days,” now in 
under the auspices of the public schools 
of Monroe County, Pa.. include a health 
program and weighing of the pupils of 
throughout the 
exhibits of pota- 
and poultry; and discus- 
sion of questions connected with rural 
life. The schedule began October 1 and 
extends until Nevember 28, and includes 
24 one-day programs and a four-day ex- 
hibit at the county seat during the ses- 
sions of the county teachers’ institute. 


progress 


the various schools 
county: prize 


toes, 


corn, 


apples, 





Through the cooperation of the = stu- 
denis in educational administration and 
educational measurements the State Col- 
lege of Washington is making a survey 
of the public schools of Pullman. This 
contemplates a thoroughgoing 
diagnosis of the musical ability of pupils 
town. This is said to be the first 
tine that such a mensurement has been 
undertaken. 


used 


survey 


of ihe 


The seashore tests will be 





Connnittees of teachers are permitted 
freely to use the rooms of the board of 
education of New Haven, Conn., for their 
meetings. The rooms are central and the 
teachers find it convenient to use them. 








SEVENTY AMERICAN COLLEGES 
TEACH INSURANCE. 


At least 70 American colleges are now 
teaching insurance, a national survey 
just completed by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
instructor in the Columbia University 
School of Business, reveals. 

In order to ascertain the extent to 
which the principal colleges and = uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada 
were offering such courses, Mr. Blanch- 
ard says, 168 letters of inquiry were sent 
out during the past year by the depart- 
ment of insurance at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Replies were received to 120 of 
these letters, indicating that 70 institu- 
tions had courses or were planning to 
offer DO had 
nor plans. 


them, and neither courses 

Courses of instruction in the business 
of insurance in institutions of collegiate 
grade may roughly be divided into two 
Mr. 


classes — general and specialized, 


Blanchard continued. 

The general course is one in which the 
aim is to develop an appreciation of the 
place of insurance in economic life, of 
the methods used in the insurance busi- 
ness, and of the underlying theory com- 
mon to all lines of insurance, he says. 
Practices and problems incident to par- 
ticular lines are not made the subject 
of extensive inquiry. The specialized 
courses are of a more professional type, 
and are concerned with the application 
of insurance principles in a particular 
field. A general course might profitably 
be taken by students interested in any 
sort of business activity, while the spe- 
cialized course is intended to appeal pri- 
marily to those students who expect to 
enter the insurance business. 





A PICTURESQUE OPEN-AIR 
THEATER. 


theater for 
Ohio, are in 
is the gift of 


Plans for an 
Western Oxford, 
preparation. The theater 
Mr. Richard VP. Ernst, of Covington, 
Ky., one of the trustees of the col- 
lege, and will be one of the most beauti- 
ful nature theaters in the country. The 
architect has utilized the natural contour 
of the land so that not only “the usual 
grass terraces are provided for the audi- 
ence, but a rising hill back of the stage 
affords an opportunity for a second 
level, along which processions may ap- 
proach, descending to the stage either 


open-air 


College, 


| by a winding path or a short flight of 


steps. <A distinctive feature of the plans 
is a background of native foilage and 
flowering shrubs which will furnish spec- 
tacular color effects, 


——__—_—| 





FRATERNITIES IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS BARRED. 





St. Louis Students Must Discontinue 
Membership at Once or Incur Suspen- 
sion from School. 


High-school students in St. Louis have 
been requested to place themselves defi- 
nitely on record as to whether or not they 
belong to any secret high-school organiza- 
tion. Not only was each pupil asked to 
eertify over his own signature that he 
does not belong to any high-school fraier 
nity or sererity, and that he will not be- 
come a member as long as he attends high 
school, but in addition he was asked to 
have his statement indorsed by his 
parents. 

This action to place all students on 
record as to whether or not they are 
affiliated with any secret organization in 
the high schools is in line with the policy 
adopted by the board of education at its 
meeting last January declaring that 
“secret organizations in the high schools 
are undemocratic and undesirable and 
injurious to the free and wholesome life 
of the schools.” 


According to school officials, pupils 
were notified of the board’s action at the 
time it oceurred, Again in March atten- 
tion was called to it by menns of a letter 
addressed to the parents of all pupils at- 
tending high Notwithstanding 
these notices it is stated that some pupils 
have retained their membership in fra- 
ternities and sororities. Continuance in 
school is now cenditioned on full compii- 
ance with the letter and spirit of the res- 
olution passed by the hoard. 


schools, 





FIVE-HOUR DAY FOR WASHING- 
TON TEACHERS. 


AW the teachers of Washington, D. C., 
will be required in future to work five 
hours a day. In the past many of the 
primary teachers and kindergartners 
were employed only three and one-half 
hours. 

The purpose of the order of the board 
of education which brought about the 
change is thus stated by Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of public schools: 


To unify the length of day for teach- 
ers; to provide needed professional train- 
ing for some of the teachers recently 
appointed; to place at the disposal of 
the children a larger amount of the time 
of teachers; and to provide opportunity 
for the teachers to give additional in- 
struction to individual pupils who need 
it. In short, the purpose is to improve 
teachers and teaching for the benefit of 
the children. 
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PLANS COLLEGE TRAINING FOR 
SOLDIERS. 


Opportunity for a college education 
will be offered to more than 100 men 
the Army of the United States, 
ning in 1921, according 
which is now under consideration by 
War Department. 

The present educational and vocational 


in 
begin- 
project 


the 


to a 


program of the Army, which has been 
in operation for more than a year, in- 
cludes elementary and secondary sub- 


jects, and it is now possible for a soldier 
to obtain the equivalent of a high-school 
An arrangement hus recently 
the War Depart 


Various educational institutions 


education. 


been proposed by 


ment to 


throughout the country to enable sol- 
diers to continue their education after 
their discharge with a minimum of ex- 


institutions have 


tuition other 


pense. Thirty-eight 


given assurances that and 


given 


students; 52 


to grant 


in fees: T4 


assistance will be 


have signified their willingness 


tuition: or to make reduction 


still have the question under considera- 
tion: und several others have declared 
that they will endeavor to further the 
plan. 





ALASKAN NATIVES LEARNING 
MODERN METHODS. 


Many young men of the Hydah tribe 
Alaska 
the school fisheries of the University of 
Washington. 
of the most industrious and enterprising 
of the native Alaska and they 
have left the Territory for the first time 


of southeastern are enrolled in 


The students belong to one 
ot 


tribes 


» gain. practical 
the 


in their ‘ives in order 
knowledge 
fishing industry. 

Arrangements for the trip were made 
by the representative at Hydaburg of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
In addition to those who are at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, several 
men the 
schools and others are studying at 


of modern methods in 


young 


have entered private 


of tribe 
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dustrial plants. A number of the 
students are Jearning modern methods of 
repair, welding, and construction of gas 
engines and power fishing boats. The 
natives of Hydaburg, an Indian village 
of about 350 people, own and operate 25 
gas boats, worth about $5,000 each. 





FIX WEEKS WITH PAY FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL STUDY. 


Louisiana State Department of Voca- 
tional ‘Training believes that every 
teacher of vocational agriculture should 


be given an opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. It does not expect the teachers to 
use their vacation time for this purpose 
Therefore for the year 1919-20 six weeks’ 
leave with pay was granted to teachers, 
who used this time attending courses ap- 
the State supervisor of 


proved by aweri- 


culture, 





CANADIAN TEACHERS ARE WELL 
PAID. 


Salaries of principals and teachers in 
the schools of Winnipeg, Manitoba, will 
be increased 25 per cent after January 1, 


1921, by the action of the Winnipeg 
school board, according to a report of 
J. F. Brittain, United States consul gen- 
eral. The increase will be given to about 


SOO teachers and will amount to $250,000 


in all. 

When the increase is effective the mini- 
mum yearly salary for high-school prin- 
cipals will be $4,000; 
junior high schools, $3,600; for principals 
of $35 MH), 


Teachers 


for principals of 


elementary schools, 
of grades 1 to 4 will 
$1.200; grade 5, $1,250; grade 6, $1,300; 
$1,350; grade 8, $1,400. Each 
will an increase 


large 
receive 


grade 7, 
teacher receive 


year. 


crade 
of S50 a 

After September 1, 1921, the 
children the city, numbering 
35,000, will be supplied with free text- 
hooks, the total which will be 
approximately $83,500. 


school 


of about 


of 


cost 





STATE BOARD RECOMMENDS COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION. 


A college of education under State con- 
trol to be established at Burlington and 
affiliated with thé University of Vermont 
recommended by the Vermont 
This is in the nature 


has been 


hoard of education. 


of a recommendation and not an  stab- 
lished fact The Carnegie Founchtion 
has offered $100,000 for such an institu- 
tion, provided $200,000 is raised else- 


where. The State normal schools main- 


tained for a considerable period at John- 
Castleton have been discon- 


son and 


tinued, 
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UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES 
BRANCH IN CUBA. 


Boston University has established in 
Habana a branch of the college of busi- 
and the 
Chamber of Commerce has pledged sub- 
stantial financial Prof. Leo D, 
O'Neil will be director, and Prof. Alex- 
ander H. Wagstaff will be secretary and 
Students who 
are intending to take up trade 
after leaving college will puss, in their 
from the’ branch of 
to the depart- 
from will 


administration Habana 


ness 
support. 
bursar of the new college. 
foreign 
Boston 


Habana 
Habana 


senior 
the university 
ment. Students 
have the privilege of studying in Boston 


year, 


also 


for one or more years, 





MOTION-PICTURE HOUSES AND 
TEACHERS’ CAMPAIGN. 


Four-minute speakers and motion pie- 
tures were used extensively and effee- 
tively in Oregon’s recent campaign for 


increased taxation for schools. Nearly 
all the motion-picture houses in the State 
cooperated by showing piciures for the 
teachers and by allowing opportunity for 


the spenkers to address their audiences, 


Many of the | four-minute speakers 
used in the war drives contributed their 
services to the schooi campaign. 

RECOMMEND RESTORATION OF 


GERMAN TEACHING. 


of teaching of German in 


Restoration 


the high schools of Indiana is advocated 
by a majority of the modern-language 
teachers of the State, as shown by a 
resolution adopted at a meeting at In- 
dianapolis of the modern-language see- 
tion of the Indiana State Teachers’ 


Association. The resolution recommends 
repealing the State law prohibiting such 


instruction. 





SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT 
IS DOUBLED. 


STATE 


Twenty dollars a year is now contrib- 
uted by the State of Washington toward 


the edueation of every child of school 
age in the State. The sum formerly fixed 
by law was $10, but at the recent ex- 


traordinary Session of the legislature the 
amount was doubled, The same act re- 
moved the limit mills which the 
old law placed on the State school tax, 


of 5 





Connecticut laws instruction, em- 
ployment, and attendance of children and 
duties of parents are printed in English, 


Yiddish, Italian, and Polish languages, 


on 











ROUND-TABLE TALKS ON 
NEGRO EDUCATION. 


_— 
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Conference in Atlanta Will Discuss 
Land-Grant Colleges, Vocational 
Training and Teacher Training. 


The Citizens’ Conference on Negro Edu- 
cation, called by the Commissioner of 
Education, to be held November 19 and 
20, in the Senate Chamber, Atlanta, Ga., 
will be almost wholly in the nature of a 
round-table discussion. The plan of the 
conference does not’ provide for formal 
papers nor for set addresses. Repre- 
sentative southern men and women of 
both races have heen invited to take part 
in the conference, the purpose of which 
is to provide opportunity for frank dis- 
cussion as topics present themselves, the 
fundamental question to be considered 
being the relation of the education of the 
negroes of the South to the economic, 
social, and civic life of these States and 
the Nation. 

“The Conditions and Needs of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts for Negroes” will be the theme of 
the opening session of the conference. 
Addresses of welcome will be made by 
the Hon, Hugh M. Dorsey, governor of 
Georgia, and hy Hon. M. L. Brittain, 
State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Georgia. 

Topies for Discussion. 

Among the topies for round-table dis- 
eussion at this session of the conference 
will be: What is the scope of the fune- 
tions of these schools at the present time? 
To what extent does the education given 
in these schools take hold on the life and 
work of the colored people of the South- 
ern States? To what extent does this 
kind of educatioy tend to make these 
people intelligent about the life they live, 
and intelligent and skilled in the work 
they do? How well is the work adapted 
to the needs of the negro people in agri- 
culture, in trades, in industry, in home- 
making, and in other fields? Wherein 
are these colleges succeeding best and 
wherein not so well? How many and 
what kind of students have they? To 
what extent is their work of elementary 
grade, high-school grade, college grade? 
In what esteem are they held by the col- 
ored and white people of the several 
States? How well are they equipped in 
buildings, in laboratories, in shops, and 
in teaching staff? What changes are 


needed in the organization and manage- 
ment of these colleges? What is needed 
by way of buildings and equipment? 
What changes are needed to make these 
institutions function in the development 
of the life and ideals of the colored people 
of the several States? How can they be 
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helped by the Federal Government— (a) 
Through the Bureau of Education? (b) 
Through the States Relations Service of 
the Department of Agriculture? (¢) 
Through the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education? In what way can the 
people, white and colored, in the several 
States promote the interest of education 
through these colleges? How can legis- 
latures be induced to make larger appro- 
priations for their support? 

The general topie of the Friday even- 
ing conference will be “ Vocational Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Other Schools,” and 
the Saturday sessions will be devoted to 
discussion of the “ Preparation of Teach- 
ers for Negro Schools.” 





TEACHER SHORTAGE 
AMOUNTS TO 90,000. 


National Education Association makes 
Estimate of Actual Vacancies and of 
Teachers Below Grade. 


Shortage of teachers throughout the 
United States is still a serious menace to 
the schools of the country, according to a 
report issued by the National Education 
Association, which is based on informa- 
tion gathered since September 1, 1920, 

Replies received from 1492 county and 
district superintendents showed an actual 
shortage on October 12 of 14,086 teachers. 
The number of teachers below standard 
in preparation—that is, those who have 
not had at least two years of professional 
training beyond a four-year high-school 
course—was reported as 23,318. The re- 
plies sHowed that in a large majority of 
the States fewer than one-half of the 
teachers have had that amount of train- 
ing. Some superintendents reported that 
only 10 per cent of the teachers had at- 
tained this standard. 

The largest number of vacancies, 979, 
was reported in Alabama. Texas with 
927, Pennsylvania with 727, Virginia with 
723, and North Carolina with 683, were 
next in order. Nevada reported no short- 
age, and Rhode Island but 8S vacan- 
cies. Pennsylvania reported the largest 
number of teachers below standard, or 
1,646, and was followed by Texas with 
1,890, Alabama with 1,230, North Caro- 
lina with 1,064, Missouri with 1,053, and 
Georgia with 1 051. . 

The number of vacancies and the num- 
ber of teachers below standard as _ re- 
ported gave a total of 37,404. On the as- 
sumption that the unreported counties 
of a State would show the same condi- 
tions as those reported, it is estimated 
that the combined number of vacancies 
and of teachers below standard through- 
out the country is 92,949. 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES FOR 
NEGROES. 


Improvement is Manifest, but Facilities 
are Inadequate—Data Collected for 
Atlanta Cenference. 





Industrial training for Negroes in the 
17 Jand-grant colleges is gaining favor 
in the South, according to Dr. Walton C. 
John, of the Bureau of Education, who 
has recently returned from a trip of in- 
spection which included all the institu- 
tions of that class. 

Changes for the better in personnel, 
increased wages, and improved equipment 
are evident at nearly all the colleges, 
siid Dr. John. The Legislature of Louisi- 
ana during its recent session made un- 
usually liberal appropriation to the 
Southern University, at Baton Rouge, 
and its example will exert a wholesome 
influence for Negro industrial education 
in other States, Gov. Parker, of Louisi- 
ana, is strongly in favor of adequate 
support for such schools, and Gov. Rus- 
sell, of Mississippi, recently expressed 
similar views. Undoubtedly other south- 
ern governors are of like mind, but these 
two were especially emphatic in favor 
of liberal appropriations and progressive 
policies in their conferences with Dr. 
John. 

Notwithstanding the manifest improve- 
ment, however, there is need of. still 
greater increase in facilities in order to 
care for the greater number of students 
in attendance. Many of the schools are 
seriously overcrowded. In some of the 
States it will be necessary to revise the 
plan of taxation before it will be possible 
to provide as much revenue as the schools 
require for efficient operation, It is even 
true that in some of the States the value 
of the schools as a factor in promoting 
prosperity is not realized. 

Dr. John’s examination of the land- 
grant colleges was made largely for the 
purpose of collecting information to be 
presented at the Citizens’ Conference on 
Negro Education which is to be held in 
the State capitol in Atlanta, Ga., Novem- 
ber 19 and 20. Dr, Chester D. Jarvis, 
specialist of the Bureau of Education in 
agricultural education, visited a number 
of the schools at the same time for the 
same purpose. 

The Atlanta conference was called by 
the commissioner of education, and it is 
intended to bring before the people of the 
South the importance of developing these 
schools and of providing better training 
for negro teachers. Representative citi- 
zens, legislators, and educators will at- 
tend, and the conference is expected to 
exert a favorable influence on the pros- 
perity of the South. 
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School Week, December 5-11. 


WISCONSIN’S “GOOD SCHOOL WEEK.” 


Suggestions by State Department of Education which will be useful elsewhere for 








A serious condition exists in the edu- 
cational system of Wisconsin as well as 
in that of other States of the Union. To 
enlist the support of the public in meet- 
ing this condition in Wisconsin, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
planned what is known as “* Good School 
Week” from November 14 to 
20, 1920. the local authorities 
in planning a line of procedure the fol- 
lowing outlined 
and distributed to city and county super- 
intendents and 
It has been our purpose to mnake the plan 
sufficiently elasiic to leave opportunity 
for the exercise of initiative and origi- 
nality on the part of the local committees 
and at suffi 
ciently definite to prove helpful. 


has 


November 
To assist 
been 


suggestions have 


high-school principals. 


the same time to make it 


Outline of Suggestions. 
I. General aim.—To focus public atten- 
tion on education and develop public sen- 
timent in favor of better schools. 

If. Specific aims. 
lar school attendance; (2) to insure sat 
isfactory health 
(3) to provide adequately trained teach- 


(1) To secure regu 


conditions in schools; 
ers; (4) to make possible a high-school 
education child; (5) to 
vince the public of the worth of educa- 


for every con- 

tion; (G6) to interest all electors in school 
needs; (7) to obtain adequate financial 
support for (8) to all 
school instruction contribute to good citi- 
zenship and personal efficiency. 

The aims enumerated 
wide importance. 
arate these aims, so 
lapping. It is suggested that each 
committee select 
phiusized rather than 
.the whole field. The 
should be considered carefully in deter- 


schools ; make 


of State- 


It is impossible to sep- 


are 


there is no over- 
local 
certain aims te be em- 
attempt to 


local 


cover 


conditions 


mining what aims should receive the 
greatest emphasis 
Practical Suggestions for “Good School Week ” 


Activities. 


CENTER PUBLIK ATTENTION UPON 


SC LIOOT 


PROBLEMS. 


These suggestions are by 
haustive. Local urged 
to adopt improvements indicated under 
“Specific Aims” in the Outline of Sug- 


no means exX- 


committees are 


gestions. 

I. School parade.—It is customary in 
miuny towns to have all of the school chil- 
‘dren march on Memorial Day. The effect 


,of these long lines of children has been 


This plan could be ad- 
stimulate interest 
Slogans move 


most impressive. 
vantageously used to 
in local school problems, 
people to action. Attractive banners to 
be carried by the pupils, containing brief 
and pointed phrases, may be prepared in 
the manual arts and 
When carried in the parade these will 
the public in a striking way. .A 


drawing classes. 
reach 


such phrases ure listed, but these 


the 


few 


should be modified to suit needs of 


the several communities : 


1. (Local Name) Children Deserve 


Good Schools. 

2. Every Child over Six Years of Age 
in School, 

%. Regular Daily Attendance. 

ft. Good Health Conditions in Every 


School. 
5. Health Supervision for Every Child. 
6. Thorough Training in the Three R’s. 
7. Practical Training in Citizenship for 
Boys and Girls. 


8. Training in Industrial Arts for all 
Pupils. 

9 Adequate Vlayground for 9 each 
School. 

10. Playground Equipment for Each 


School. 

11. A High School Education for Every 
Boy and Girl. 

12. Children in 
These Advantages, 
13. Do they Deserve More than We? 

14. Every Vote for Good Schools Helps 
Us. 

Il. School exhibits.—A 
is always popular and at this time is espe- 
cially Each should 
display specimens of the of each 
pupil in each subject as far as practica- 
ble. 
arate chart 


Other Schools have 


school exhibit 


rooni 
work 


appropriate. 


One method might consist of a sep- 
(about 
taining samples of all of the work done 
by a given pupil. Another plan would 
involve class work displays by subjects. 
In addition to this the use of the school 
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yy 28 inches) con- 


equipment, such as maps, globes, refer- 
and library facilities 
explained to visitors by pupils. 
tire, building, including the 
should be visited by the parents. 

III. Classroom programs.—On one or 
more evenings while the exhibit is on 
display a school program may well be 
carried on in each room, This program 
could profitably consist of a typical hour 
of the regular school work. Following 
this series of 4-minute 


should be 
The en- 


basement, 


ences, 


there could be a 


talks by some appropriate 
topics connected with school work. 
Community singing and choruses by 
the pupils can well form a part of the 
It is desirable that a 


pupils upon 


evening progran. 
special effort be made to use at this time 
all State songs. 

If desired these suggestions may be em- 
bodied in When 
this is done the playground activities of 
the school should be demonstrated, 


afternoon programs. 


IV. General program.—tIn cities having 
an auditorium a general evening program 
should be given. The local band, orches- 
tra, or glee club should, if possible, fur- 
nish music while the people are gather- 
ing as well as at intervals during the 
meeting. One or more prominent citizens 
inay be invited to speak on topics con- 
the program. An 
part of the 
presentation of the local school needs as 
the superintendent, some 
the school board, a teacher, 
Sev- 


eral 4-minute speeches by pupils should 


nected with week's 


essential this program is 


seen by city 
member of 


or some other representative citizen. 


be given and perhaps a brief exercise by 
the younger pupils, adapted to the occa- 
The program should be very care- 
fully planned, not too long, and must not 


sion. 


drag. 

V. The school content 
Every day in the school] many new ideas 
are gathered by pupils which would be of 


carried home— 


vital interest to parents and others in the 
home. 
During * 
effort should be made by teachers to point 
out in each recitation the practical aspects 
Children should 


Good School Week” a special 


of the subjects studied. 
be trained to select from these topics two 
or more which they will the 
In this way the relation be- 
the home will be 


discuss in 
home circle. 
tween and 
established and beth will profit thereby. 
It is to be hoped that this practice may 


the school 


become a habit. 

VI. Parent - teacher 
Many schools in Wisconsin are greatly 
improved through the the 
Parent-Teacher Association. It is sug- 
gested that in connection with one of the 


organizations. — 


efforts of 


special school programs the first steps 
may be taken toward the organization 
of a local branch where such does not 


already exist. 

VII. Scheol socicties. 
ber of the 
now a regular part of the work in civics. 


In a large num- 


schools ‘school society” is 











ife 


n- 








It ix suggested that since women have 
the right of suffrage, wherever possible 
organized by the 
terchers among the adults of the com- 
munity and that attention be 
giver. to present-day problems involving 


similar societies be 


special 


civic responsibilities. 

VILL. Public activities of pupils 
teachers during “ Good School Week.”’— 
It is desirable to enlist the help of all 
local agencies and organizations in the 
work of “ Good School Week.” Teachers 
and pupils will, however, find in most in- 
they can be of service to 
these organizations. It is suggested that 
in public gatherings of the week oppor- 
tunity he given for 4-minute speeches by 
pupils. 

Poster announcements of “Good School 
Week ” and visual presenta- 
tion of local school needs are important 
features to attention. Suitable 
slogans can be aptly illustrated and 
made to portray the local situation. The 
drawing period of the school may well 
The cooperation 


and 


stances that 


activities 


receive 


be used for this work. 
of business houses should then be sought, 
in order that the posters may be promi- 
nently displayed. 

IX. Local agencics.—The local agencies 
or organizations which may be called 
npon to assist in this movement will vary 
so widely that it is impossible to make 
other than general suggestions which will 
fii all cases. When the local executive 
committee has been organized, the repre- 
sentative of any given organization on 
that committee will, no doubt, be in a 
position to and means 
whereby the organization which he rep- 


Suggest ways 
resents can assist. 

If qa local theater can be persuaded to 
have slogans thrown on the screen at 
each performance, this will be an effec- 
tive way of getting slogans before the 
public, . 

It is hoped that while the plans for 
“Good School Week” are made local 
agencies will be stimulated to cooperate 
with the members of the committee di- 
recently in charge. Let us unite in the 
State-wide effort to secure for every child 
his birthright—a and oa 
trained mind. 


strong body 





FOR POWER-PLANT 
WORKERS. 

Lectures for men employed in power 
Plants are given in Indianapolis, Ind., 
by the engineering department of Purdue 


COURSES 


University. The extension course is of- 
fered free of charge and specialists con- 
tribute their time without One 
hundred and fifty men were present at a 
lecture of “Boiler Room Economies,” 


cost. 


Which was the first of the series of nine 
scheduled for the vear, 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
BEGIN AUSPICIOUSLY. 


New Jersey Officials and Employers Are 
Working Harmoniously and Spirit of 
Pupils is Good. 


Continuation schools are being organ- 
ized in New Jersey in accordance with 
plans prepared last year by the veca- 
tional committee and adopted by the 
State board of education in March, ac- 
cording to a special report recently made 
to the State Board of Education of New 
Jersey by Calvin N, Kendall, commis- 
sioner of education. 

Under these plans, local districts are 
given wide latitude as to the details of 
the course of study, the hours of attend- 
ance, and the place at which the school 
is to be conducted, whether in the fac- 
tory or in a public-school building. The 
law requires, however, that these schools 
shall not be organized as an integral part 
of the regular school but that the classes 
shall be separate and distinet, although 
they may be conducted in the same build- 
ing and at the same hours as other 
classes. 


Employers Are Cooperating. 


Reports from various districts of the 
State indicate that employers and school 
officials generally are working in coopera- 
tion in the enforcement of the continua- 
tion school act, the report states. Repre- 
sentatives of two of the largest associa- 
tions of manufacturers have without 
solicitation assured the department that 
the members of their organizations are 
anxious to meet every requirement of 
the law. Numerous letters received by 


the department appear to confirm this 
statement. 
School officials almost without excep- 


tion are going at the work in good spirit. 
With one or two exceptions the spirit of 
the young people in these schools is sur- 
prisingly good. The Newark Continua- 
tion School for Girls, for example, has 
registered 1,284 pupils. Of this number 
the principal reports that only one girl 
has shown any open resentment at being 
obliged to return to school. The enthusi- 
asm and interest of the teachers is espe- 

the whole, 
are making an 


cially noticeable. On 
continuation 


auspicious beginning. 


schools 





Spanish is the popular of the 
modern languages in the New York City 
high schools and German is practically 
forsaken. Only 300 pupils registered this 
year for the study of German, but 14,000 
registered for Italian, 20,000 for French, 
and 30,000 for Spanish. 


most 
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REGIONAL CITIZENS’ CON- 


FERENCES. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Il. At the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., Tuesday, November 30, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Towa. 

IIlf. At the High Sehool Auditorium, 
Butte, Mont., Thursday, December 2, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 
States of Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 

IV. At the Multnomah Hotel, Vort- 
land, Oreg., Saturday, December 4, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, for the 
States of Washington and Oregon. 

V. In the Assembly Room of the State 
Capitol, Sacramento, Calif., Monday, De- 
cember 6, morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning, for the States of California, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona. 

VI. In the Assembly Chamber of the 
State Capitol, Denver, Colo., Wednesday, 
December 8, afternoon and evening, and 
Thursday, December 9, forenoon, for the 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 

VII. In the Assembly Hall of the Pub- 
lie Library, at Ninth and Locust Streets, 
Kansas City, Mo., Friday, December 10, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 
State of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

VIII. At the Chisea Hoiel, Memphis, 
Tenn., Saturday, December 11, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

IX. At the Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 
Ss. C., Monday, December 13, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

The confereiuces previously announced 
to be held at Baltimore, New York, and 
Boston have been postponed unril after 
the beginning of the new year. 





MORE MONEY FOR AKRON 
UNIVERSITY. 


The tax rate for the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron has been fixed at forty- 
six hundredths of a mill for the year 
1921 as compared with thirty-eight hun- 
dredths of a mill for the present year. 
The increased rate and the inecrensed 
duplicate will give the university an op- 
erating budget of nearly $200,000 for 
the coming year as compared with 8136,- 
000 for 1920. The increased appropria- 
tions will be used largely in increasing 
salaries of the instructional force and in 
strengthening the departments in whitch 
the student increase has been largest. 
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“A NEW BIRTH OF 
FREEDOM.” 


Community Association will Celebrate 
Formal Coordination of Public Schoo! 
and Postal Service. 


Inhabitants of Mount Joy Township, 
Adams County, Va., will assemble on 
November 19 in the schoolhouse at the 


of 
second anniversary of the organization 


center the township to celebrate the 
of their community association. 

The place and the time are not of local 
significance merely, but of importance to 


all Americans, for Mount Joy Township 
is just outside the Gettysburg battlefield ; 
and the nineteenth of November is the 
anniversary of the day on which Presi- 
dent Lincoln gave to America and the 
world the perfect utterance which we 


know as the Gettysburg Address. 


Kighty miles to the south, in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, on July 1, 1918, a 
neighborhood postal station wus in- 
stalled in the Park View schoolhouse 
With the duties of postal agent included 
as na port of the service of the locally 
elected community secretary. Almost 
immediately the people of this city com- 
munity sought to make use of their 
schoolhouse pestal station as the neigh- 
hborhoed’s center for procuring eggs, 


dressed pouliry, fruits, vegetables, and 
other fresh farm products from the 
country by parcel post. They found very 
soon that, in order to assure a regular 
and steady shipment of such commodi- 
ties, it is necessary, not only to have 
the city community organized with the 


schoolhouse postal station established as 
the receiving and distribution center, but 
also to have the rural community organ- 
ized with its schoolhouse made a postal 
the country 


food 


station and established 


reighborhood’s center of 


as 
collection 
and shipment. 

To establish direct marketing contact 
between the 
lost Office Department agreed to the plan 
recommended the of Educea- 
tion, that the citizens residing in a farm- 
hundred-mile 


producers and consumers, 


by Bureau 


ing community within a 
radius of this city schoolhouse postal sta- 
tion offered the opportunity 
ganize and elect a community secretary, 
who should thereupon be appointed postal 
agent with the particular duty of 
ranging for the shipment by parcels post 
of the community’s surplus food products 
to the city schoolhouse postal station for 
distribution to the consumers there. 

It so happened, on November 19, 1918, 
that this proposition to 
the residents of Mount Joy Township, 


be to or- 


ar- 


was presented 


a 
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after it had been explained to the board 
of school trustees. The community asso- 
ciation was formed at this meeting. 

After adopting the constitution, the as- 
sembled citizens elected Calvin J. Rudi- 
sill, a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Assembly, as community president, and 
filled the office of community secretary by 
electing the school principal, A. Nevin 
Sponseller. In accordance with the pre- 
vious agreement of the Post Office De- 
partment, Mr. Sponseller was thereupon 
appointed postal agent, with a compensa- 
tion for this service which added more 
than 100 per cent to the income he had 
school principal, and the 
schoolhouse was established as a postal 
station, the first public school building 
in any of the States so to be established. 


received as 


At once the design of the schoolhouse, 
carrying the letters, P. S. & P. O. (pub- 
lie and office), with the 
postal truck at its entrance and the flag 
the commu- 
nity association’s mark and seal, 


school post 


was adopted as 


overhead, 
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ADAMS COUNTY. PA. 


The 
ter of the township proved inadequate to 
house the postal and this was 
shifted to another building in the vicin- 
ity; but 
temporary adjustment, to last only until 
an adequate and modern building can be 
constructed that shall serve at once as a 
rural and the 
township’s postal station. 

Largely as a result of the organization 
of the Community Association of Mount 
Joy through the its 
munity secretary, there have been formed 
within this township and with this school- 
house as headquarters (1) a community 
orchestra, (2) a dramatic 
club, (8) a community baseball nine, (4) 
a community football team, (5°) a poultry 
(6) a hog club, and (7) a 
munity band of 60 instruments. 


one-room schoolhouse at the cen- 


station 


the move was considered as a 


consolidated school as 


and work of com- 


community 


club, com- 


Tt is doubtful that any other rural 
community in America is manifesting 


more finely in its spirit and activities, 
the ideal of neighborhood self-expression. 
But the great significance of this organ- 
ization is not in its past or present accom- 
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PUPILS’ FATHERS FORM AN 


ASSOCIATION. 


Association Is Specially Active in 
Athletic Projects for Benefit of 
School. 


Fathers of pupils of Frankford High 


School of Philadelphia have formed a 
‘Fathers’ Association,” which numbers 
more than 2,000 men. At many of the 


monthly meetings more than 1,000 per. 
sons are in attendance, 
about 


eight years ago to purchase athletic sup- 


The association was organized 
plies for the boys of the school, but soon 
enlarged its aims and is now one of the 
influential civic associations of the city, 


It is nonpolitical, nonsecturian, and 
representative of the community, and it 
has been the leader in various educa- 


tional and recreational projects, among 
Which are the following: The erection 
almost 
details of 
suggested 
a T-acre playground 
the 


of a new building of 


$1,000,000, 


ut a Cost 


including various 
and 
by the association ; 
field 
for 


construction equipment 


and atheletic 
financial 
dramatic, 


near school; 


support athletic, literary, 
and activities of the 
and scholarships for graduates 
the school iLSSiSt- 
to Five 
such scholarships have been established, 


musical 
school: 
of 


ance 


who need financial 


gain college education. 


and a sixth is soon to be added, 

The value of such an organization in 
increasing school and community spirit 
It has been found 
that discipline within the school is mueh 
simplified when the fathers of the pupils 
are in sympathetic cooperation with the 
aims and 

At each 
well-known speaker presents a civic or 
the day. Many 
of the members have expressed the opin- 
ion that the benefited 
them as much has the school, 


is easily recognized. 


methods of the school, 

meeting of the association a 
educational problem of 
has 


association 


as it 


plishment; it is in that which it is seek- 
ing to bring about the perfected coordina- 
tion of these two great institutions—the 
neighborhood-uniting public school and 
the world-uniting postal service. 
So it is appropriate that the anniver- 
sary of the forming of this community 
association should be observed upon the 
anniversary of Lincoln's speech at Gettys- 
burg. For in their planning and working 
to perfect the of education and 
communication these men and women are 


means 


seeking “that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.”— 
Rdward J. Ward, 
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HEALTH 
DUCTS SCHOOL CLINICS. 


Minnesota School Children are Exam- 
ined with Reference to Nutrition, 
Teath, Eyes, and Ears. 





Nutritional clinics, dental clinies, and 
eye and ear clinics are conducted by the 
Minnesota Public Health Association for 
the school children of the State. The 
nutPfitional clinics grew out of the na- 
tional campaign for the prevention of 
malnutrition among school children, Up 
to August 1, 1920, 50 nutritional clin- 
ies had been conducted and more than 
200) children had been examined by a 
physician and advised as to diet by a 
That means, however, that 
many more children had been weighed 


food expert. 


and mensured to find whether or not 
they weighed as much as they should 
for their age and height. 

Among the interesting facts that have 
been brought out by the nutritional 
elinics, as described by Dr. N. O. Pearce, 
secretary of the Northwestern Pediatric 
Society, are that the use of coffee among 
school children is very general, and that 
wherever this is true there is a general 
tendency to underfeeding. When the 
children have to rise early in order to 
meet a school bus or walk a long dis- 
tance to school, they are very apt to 
take an inadequate breakfast. These 
children are reported by the teachers as 
becoming very restless and tired before 
noon. 

Hot lunches for children who can not 
return home at noon are proving of 
immense value, and provision for them 
is rapidly extending throughout the 
State, 

The prevalence*of malnutrition among 
the rural school children is relatively 
higher than it is among children of the 


city schools. Fully 81,777 was expended 
on the nutritional clinies held outside the 
three large cities by August 5. 

Dental clinics are the most popular 
form of clinics for school children; 106 
or these clinics had been conducted in 
10 months. More than 14,000 mouths 
were examined in that time. The dentist 
who ex:unines the mouths of the school 
children explains to each child first the 
eondition of his mouth and then the care 
it needs. The importance of having the 
teeth examined at regular intervals, the 
need for immediate repair work, and the 
care of the deciduous teeth are taught 


and emphasized. Analysis shows that 37 


per cent of the children who are under 
Weight have defective teeth, 

Eye and ear clinics were held in 20 
counties up to August 1, and in all the 
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ASSOCIATION CON- eyes and ears of 1,800 children were ex- 


amined, 
Clinics Are Systematically Conducted. 


These clinics for children of school 
age as a general rule are held in the 
schoolhouse. Each child who is to be ex- 
amined is assigned a definite time, so 
that the school order may not be inter- 
rupted. The mother is asked to be 
present at that time so that the physician 
ov dentist may explain to her just what 
care the child will need. 

The funds with which the Minnesota 
Public Health Association pays for these 
clinics are derived from the annual sale 
of Christmas seals, in which the school 
children have a direct part. 





IOWA CHILDREN OBSERVE 
“ HEALTH CHORES.” 


Every Child Receives Some Health In- 
struction—School Nurses Are Hard 
to Find. 


In Towa 245,000 pupils out of a total 
of 493,000 were engaged in the modern 
health crusade during the year 1919-20, 
according to a letter written by T. J. 
Rdmonds, secretary of the 
Iowa Tuberculosis More 
than 55 per cent of the children in the 
schools below the high schools partici- 
pated, Fully 10,202 teachers, or 42 per 
cent of all the teachers in the State, 
taught the modern health crusade; 
29,000 children made the rank = of 
“Knight Banneret,’ which indicates 
that they observed all the “health 
chores.” It is safe to say that 100 per 
cent of the schools of Iowa have some 
form of health instruction, as the teach- 
ers of all the rural schools receive the 
Rural School Bulletin, issued by the 
State department of public instruction, 
and this bulletin devotes considerable 
attention to the description of “ health 


executive 
Association, 


chores,” 
Behind in Medical Inspection. 


On the other hand, Iowa is behind in 
the matter of medical and dental in- 
spection in the schools and in nutrition 
clinies and feeding, the letter states. 
There are very few school nurses in 
There would be many more if 
Up to 


Iowa. 
nurses were not so hard to get. 


the present school year there has been 


no training school in the State for public 
health nurses, but Iowa State University 
has just established an excellent train- 
ing school, with field work in city, rural, 
and industrial nursing, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Helena Stuart, formerly of 
Columbia University. 


| 
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ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS 
OF SCHOOL PHYSICIANS. 


Prescribed by the Assistant Medical 
Inspector of Schools of New York 
State. 

1. He should be a hygienist in every 
sense of the word, 
2. He embody and 


health. 
3. He should be chosen because of his 


should radiate 


special fitness and experience, 

4. He should have special training, 
preferably in school health work. 

5. He should at least have had ex- 
perience with children and love them. 

6. He should be an enthusiast in his 
work and stimulate enthusiasm in the 
nurses, teachers, and children under his 
direction, 

7. He should be interested in keeping 
up the normal health index of the pupils 
in the schools of his district. 


Should Hold Meetings and Give Talks, 


8. He should have periodic meetings 
with nurses, teachers, and, if possible, 
parents, 

9 He should give health habit talks 
in the various classrooms, 

10, He should be skilled in medical 
diagnosis and be able to advise with and 
assist the family physician when neces- 
sary. 

11. He should notify all parents of 
physical defects found in their children 
and urge their correction, , 

12. He should make his examinations 
and reports at the specified date early 
in the school year, and thus aid in secur- 
ing corrective measures without delay. 

13. He should have at least sufficient 
knowledge of bacteriology to take cul- 
tures and detect “ carriers,” 


Should Prescribe Physical Exercises. 


14. He should be able to prescribe suit- 
able exercises in individual postiral 
cases and advise with regard to regulated 
group exercises designed to promote the 
best physical development of normal 
children. 

15. He should work in close coopera- 
tien with the health authorities and other 
health agencies, 

16. He should be strictly ethical, pro- 
fessionally, in his school work. 

17. He should realize the seriousness 
of his work and the splendid opportuni- 
ties for high service. 

18. He should endeavor to give to 
those coming under his direction a real- 
ization of the importance of health by 
emphasizing prevention of disease.— 
Florence A, Sherman, M.D, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOARDS FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES. 


Some States Have Special Beards for 
Vocational Education; Others, for 
Colleges or Normal Schools. 

By WittiaAmM R. Hoop. 
Although the general “ State board of 
education” is the type of State educa- 
tional board most frequently found and 


tends to displace other types, there still 
remain in the States many or 
‘ special character or for particular pur- 
There are 15 States, for example, 


boards 


poses, 
in each of which a body other than the 
general State board administers the funds 
under the Federal voeational 
education act and the State laws passed 
to meet the conditions of that act. Of 
this number, seven—lIllinois, Towa, Maine, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, and South Da- 
—have State of 


education, and seven others have both a 


accruing 


kota no general boards 
general bourd and a body crested to ad- 
minister vocational schools. 
summary showing the composition of the 
board for vocational education in each of 
the 15 States in which such education is 
not under a general educational board. 
(reorgia—Chancellor of the university, 


Below is a 


State superintendent of schools; three 
members from the State at large, 
from the manufacturing and commercial 
interests, one from the agricultural inter- 
ests, one and 
two from the trustees of the district agri- 
cultural schools- 

[iTinois. registration 
education, public 
struction, director of agriculture, director 
of labor, and director of trade and com- 


one 


from the labor interests; 
seven members in all. 
and 


in- 


Director of 


superintendent of 


meree, 


Towa.—Superintendent of in- 
struction, president of State board of edu- 
cation (board of control of higher institu- 


tions), and commissioner of the bureau 


public 


of labor statistics. 
_ Kentucky.—Superintendent publie 
instruction, president of the university, 
attorney general, 
officio, and 
the governor, 
schools and 
other business. 

Maine.—State superintendent 


secretary of state, ex 


two members appointed by 
of 


farming or 


one a superintendent 


one engaged in 
of pub- 
lic schools and two members appointed 
by the governor. 

Michigan. 
iustruction, president of State board of 
education 
dent of the university, and president of 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

Mississippi._—Superintendent of 
education, State of 
schools, acting supervisor of white rural 
schools, acting supervisor of Negro rural 


Superintendent of public 


(nermal-school board), presi- 


public 


supervisor high 


{ 
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schools, and one member appointed by 
the governor. 
Vebraska, Stute 
and superintendent of public instruction. 
North 


publie 


Governor, treasurer, 


instruction and three members 
appointed by the governor, one a repre- 
sentative of agriculture, repre- 


sentative of home economics, and one a 


one a 


representative of the trades and indus- 
tries, 
Ohio.—Superiniendent of public in- 
struction and six members appointed by 
Who shall be of 
recognized standing in business, the pro- 
fessions, industry, or the trades. 
Olklahoma.—Chairman of State 
of education, president of State board of 
agriculture, president of the university, 
the Agricultural Me- 
chanical College, ex officio, and one per- 


ihe governor, persons 


bourd 


president of and 
son appointed by the governor. 
State 


four 


of 


embers 


Oregon.—Members of board 


and 


governor, 


ex officio, 
the 


agricultural interests, one from employ- 


education, 


appointed by one from 


ers of labor, one from labor employees, 
und one a woman representing home in- 
Terests. 
Dakota.—Superintendent of pub- 
instruction, president the univer- 
of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, ex officio, and four 
appointed by governor, two from the 
faculty of the State Normal School, one 
superintendent or principal of an in- 
district, 


South 


of 


lic 


sity, president 


dependent school and one a 


county superintendent. 


Wisconsin.—Superintendent of public 
instruction, dean of the extension de- 
partment, and dean of the college of 
engineering of the university, ex officio 


and six members appointed by governor, 


three employers and three skilled em- 
ployvees, 
Colorado, which is the fifteenth State 


of this group, vests the administration of 


vocational education in the State board 
of agriculture. 
Boards for Colleges and for Normal Schools. 


Other groups of States having boards 
for special purposes are those which vest 
the contro! of two or more higher insti- 
tutions in a central board and those hav- 
ing The former 
includes Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansis, 


normial-school boards. 


Mississippi, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. In Idaho and Montana the 
State boards of education control the 


higher institutions, 


Normal-school boards having control 


normal schools in 


Colorado, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, Min 


of two or more ure 


nesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 
Several States place their normil 


schools under the State bourd of educa 


Carolina.—Superintendent of 








COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
DECLARES ITS AIMS. 


Declaration a Feature of Dedication of 
Fine School Building Equipped for 
Community Uses. 


We, the residents of Plainsboro Town- 
ship, N, J., declare our purpose to accept 
all the duties of American citizenship. 

We are an 
cure all the benefits of community life 
and affirm the right our community 
to each one’s best effort. 


forming association to se. 


of 


We support all individual rights just 
so far as their use does not harm our 
fellows. 

We agree that the public good is su- 
perior to any private gain obtained at 
the expense of community welfare. 

We recognize and acknowledge the 


influence of Christi- 
anity in community life, 

We ask thiat 
right 
community. 


gracious practical 


guarded by 
throughout 


our homes be 
social conditions our 
We declare the duty of the community 
to provide good schools, means for com- 
munity 
tions, 


condi- 
improved highways, encour- 
agement to thrift and home ownership. 

We propose to make the neatness and 


recreation, safe sanitary 
and 


of our homes and farms 


assets of distinct value to the township. 


attractiveness 


We agree to do our share in the crea- 
tion of public sentiment in support of 
all measures in the public interest. 


We agree to put aside all partisan and 


sectarian relations when dealing with 
community matters. 

We state our conviction that the best 
rewards from this organized effort lie 
before each one in a deepened interest 


in others and in an increased ability to 
cooperate the one with the other for the 


cood of all. 


We, citizens of Pliuinsboro Township, 
incorporated by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Jersey, ap- 
proved April 1, 1919, and accepted by 
us on May 6, 1919, subseribe to. this 


declaration. 


Connecticut, 
Idaho, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. 
Other special boards existing in some 
the 
and 
The 
transfer the functions of these, partiea- 
the latter, the hourd of 


education, 


tion. These are Alabama, 


Tennessee, 


of States are textbook commissians 


tenchers. 
10 


bourds of examiners of 


present tendency seems to be 


larly State 
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CONSOLIDATION OF CANADIAN RURAL 


SCHOOLS. 








Canada has already to some extent 
solved the rural school problem and has 
15 years’ practical experience of the con- 
solidation of The 


edaims of the country child, on the other 


small rural schools. 
hand, have hitherto been sadly neglected 
in England. While the child has 
penefited greatly by newer and 
progressive educational ideals and prac- 


town 


mere 


tice, the country child is only slightly 
better off than he was in 1870. There 


are hundreds of little schools scattered 
up and down our countryside with an 


average attendance of less than 30° pu- 


pils, many of whom are reeeiving the 
very minimum of education. 

Since Manitoba established the first 
consolidated school in) Canada in 1905 
the movement for consolidation has 
spread (throughout the Dominion. The 
term “ consolidation “ menns the joining 


together of two or more school districts 
under one pro- 
viding the the 


children of these districts to one central 


board of trustees, and 


necessary trausport for 


school. Gy getting the children together 
in larger groups the benefits of a graded 
school can be obtained, classification ac- 
io stage of development, good 
buildings, well-equipped 
rooms, properly qualified teachers; and 
thus the child in the rural 
trict can receive educational advantages 


cording 
school class- 


school dis- 
more nearly equal to these obtaining in 
town schools, 

Canadian educationists recognize that 
it is essential for the consolidated school, 
if it is to fulfill its function as a rural 
school—and consolidation for any other 
object is in Canada, as in this country, 


unnecessary—to be established ina 


rural environmené with a distinctly 
rural atmosphere. In the latest report 
issued by the Department of Edu- 
cation for British Columbia the di- 


rector of elementary agricultural educa- 


tion writes: 


A city school filled up with boys and 
girls from the surrounding country who 
may have been brought there daily in 
school vans is not a rural consolidated 
school. * * * Just as soon as the im- 
portance of rural education for rural 
people is uppreciated we will have a 


reorganization of our rural schools. The 
present type of ungraded rural school 


will disappear, and in its place will arise a 
better type of school—one in which the 
health and comfort of the children is 
well provided for, where a larger num- 
ber of children can be properly graded 
and taught by highly trained and well- 
paid teachers. * * * Nothing can be 


surer than that with the reconstructed 
rural sehool, with its natural, ideal, 
rural environment, will come perma- 


nency and efficiency amongst rural teach- 
ers. Men of ability and culture, as 
well as women, will gladly prepare them- 


} 


selves for the new service of the coun- 
try school. To a broad academic and 
professional training will be added that 
special scientific and agricultural train- 
ing that will fit these men and women 
better to understand the fundamental 
principles underlying the so-called rural 
problem, and will make them competent 
instructors of rural children in the class- 


room, as well as enthusiastie and de- 
voted leaders in the community. 
The attendance of pupils at a con- 


solidated school greativ exceeds that of 
scholars in the small country school. In 
Manitoba, where consolidation is seen 
ut its best owing to the efforts of a most 


enlightened department of education, the 


increase in attendance is most striking, 
as the following table, taken from the 


last report of the department, shows: 


Average 
Attend- number 
ance per- of days 
Class of school centage | attended 


of enroll- | by each 


ment. pupil en- 
| rolled. 

1. Ungraded rural school... .. . 55.6 | 115. 65 
2. Ungraded consolidated. .. . 56.8 118. 25 
3. Graded elementary...... = 61.3 127.53 

4. Graded consolidated, 2 | 
teachers. ............. | 3.9 132. 87 

5. Graded consolidated, 3 | 

ON ERR ee ; 67.2 | 139. 4 

6. Graded consolidated, 4 | 
EEE ears ! 67.3 | 140. 02 

7. Graded consolidated, more 
than 4 teachers............ 71.0} 149. 63 
In Canada, certainly, the system of 


consolidation costs more than the older 
the separate small schools. 
But the Canadians are beginning to real- 
ize that good education and are 
willing to spend money for the genuine 
article. To quote again from the British 
Columbia report: 


system of 


“ae ? 


pays, 


The question should not be approached 
from, the standpoint of money saving. 
If the old system is not measuring up to 
the present-day needs of rural life and 
education, it should be abandoned as 
being “dear at any price.” We can not 
longer afford to sacrifice the very pride 
and strength of our Canadian democ- 
racy—our rural manhood—for the sup- 
posed saving of a few paltry dollars, 
and it is high time we recognized the 
fact. Our Canadian citizens are now 
in the making, and on the provision 
which we now make in our schools for 
their educational and industrial welfare 
depends in large measure the future 
prosperity of our Province and the in- 
tegrity of its inhabitants. 


A visit last winter to a consolidated 
school in Alberta showed me the Im- 
mense advantages country children ob- 


tain from being taught at a large center 
of education. At 9 a. m. I visited such 
a school and found all sorts of vehicles, 
from primitive, springless farm wagons 
to the latest type of a Ford, drawn up in 





bia 
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front of the schoolhouse, the horses be- 
ing quickly unhitched and stabled. I 
inyself had driven a distance of 
over 5 miles by the capable 13-year-old 
son of my farmer host, who, for a 
weekly payment of $2.50, collected daily 
some dozen children from his immediste 
neighborhood and drove them into scheol 
with his father’s fine team hitched to a 
comfortable, roomy, covered van, pro- 
vided in winter with foot warmers. 
The school building was aftractive, 
both outside and inside, with up-to-date 
methods of lighting, heating, and 
tilation. There were four large scheol- 
rooms, und, in addition, a domestic econ- 
omy room, where the elder girls received 
thoroughly practical instruction in cook 
ery, housewifery, and dressmaking. It 
was hoped shortly to add a manual train- 
ing room for the boys, Agriculture was 
taught in the upper grades, and much 
encouragement given to gardening 
and to the boys’ and girls’ clubs, which 
are becoming such a valuable feature of 
Canadian rural life. The daily attend- 
ance averaged 140. A few of the elder 
pupils formed a “ continuation 
the work of which corresponds to that 
done in the first year at the high sehool, 
It is the object of Canadian education- 
ists so to develop the consolidation school 
system that a four high-school 
curriculum may be added in order that 


been 


ven- 


Wis 


class,” 


years’ 


rural scholars who desire to continue 
their education may not be obliged to 
board in towns and cities away from 


their natural surroundings.—Hducational 
Supplement, London Times. 





ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATION. 


Standards of professional training of 
teachers from the point of view of the 
country, the city, the nermal school, and 
the college were discussed at the fourth 
annual New England conference on edu- 
cation held at Boston in the committee 
hall of the statehouse on November 11, 
12, and 13. Leading educators from the 
New England States and elsewhere and 
prominent business men participated in 
the discussion of this subject and alse of 
the financial support of the public schools. 
At a banquet held on the evening of No- 
vember 11 at the Harvard Union the dis- 
cussion was given to the higher profes- 
sional training of teachers. 





The State College of Washington is 
offering by correspondence a course in 
educational measurements. This course 
is purposely so simple that any teacher 
of reasonable capability can take up the 
work and learn to utilize the simpler 
tests and scales in her classroom work, 
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PAINTINGS EXHIBITED TO 
SMALL COMMUNITIES. 


Art Extension Committee of Better 
Community Conference Plans Travel- 
ing Collections of Pictures. 


Attention to art was a notable feature 
of the fifth 
Conference 


setter Community 
at the Uni- 


annual 
which was held 


versity of Tilinois in October. Two sec- 
tional meetings and two luncheons were 
conducted by the Art Extension Commit- 
tee: one general session was devoted to 


the “Community Beautiful,’ and the 
conference closed on Sunday evening with 
an all-university audience to hear Lorado 
Taft, chairman of the Art Extension Com- 
mittee, in an address on “ The Finest of 
the Fine Arts.” 

At the 
ports from subcommittees told what had 


meetings of the committee re- 


been accomplished since the meeting at 
Chicago in July. The committee on paint- 


ings submitted an exhibit of 12 small 


paintings by well-known Illinois artists, 
which will be packed in a single box and 
shown in small communities that can not 
afford to pay for the larger exhibits sent 
The cost of the exhibit to each com- 
munity 
from the last 


companying the exhibit will be an explan- 


will be S2.50, 
place of exhibition. <Ac- 


plus the express 


atory manuscript, giving information con- 


cerning the artists whose pictures are 
included in the collection. 

Another exhibit shown at the confer- 
ence consisted of plans prepared by ex- 
perts for “landscaping” small grounds. 
This included a country school yard ar- 
tistically planted with native shrubs and 
trees, community high-school grounds, a 
farm home, town, and city residences, 
and a small park planned to be of the 


greatest possible service to the commu- 


nity. These will be the nucleus of a col- 
lection which will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution at small expense. This exhibit 


also wiil be accompanied by explanations 
written by an expert. 
col- 


Another exhibit presented was a 


lection of photographs of the work of 
THlinois 
Taft. 

of recent American sculpture were repre- 


sculptors, prepared by Lorado 


In this many of the best examples 

This exhibit also will soon be on 
its way through the 
hibits for the same purpose are in prep- 
aration, and several manuscript lectures, 
lantern 


sented. 


State. Other ex- 


illustrated by prints or slides, 
are expected to be ready in a few months. 

Keen interest was shown at the confer- 
ence in the reports of the committees on 
and dramatie art. 


passed protesting 


community festivals 


A resolution 


was 
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against the traveling carnivals that are 
said to be doing damage to the ideals 
und morals of the young people of the 
State. The resolution recommended as a 
substitute community festivals and pa- 
and plays. The Art Extension 


Committee will usxsistance in this 


geants 
vive 


direction. 





DISCUSS PROBLEMS OF 


WOMEN ON FARMS. 


Theme of National Congress is Preser- 
vation of High Ideals in Agricultural 
Class. 

were dis- 

National 


Uiah, 


Wwolneh 
Women's 
Lake City, 


farm 
Farm 
Salt 


Problems of 
cussed at the 
Congress held at 
The 


first gathering of women from the farms, 


October 20. congress marks the 
independent of any organization of men, 
to consider the improvement of rural 
life, 
The 
importance of the 
agricultural 
loyalty to its 


sessions was the 


theme of the 
preservation of the 


class with high ideals und 


occupation, Emphasis 
was placed on the desirability of labor- 
saving devices in farm homes because 
of the 


effort of 


in time and 


Mothers on 


resultant economy 


farm women. 
farms would be abie thus to give their 
children attention comparable with that 
which they would if they 
in city homes with modern conveniences, 


bestow lived 
The defects of rural schools were dis- 
Edith A. Lathrop, specialist 
in rural education of the United 
Bureau of Education. Miss Lathrop said 
that two-thirds of the 
Nation is in the rurzal 


cussed by 


Stutes 


illiteracy of the 
The 
compul- 


districts. 
lack of 


~O0.000 


short school term, the 


sory attendance, and the one- 


teacher schools in the country are largely 


responsible for this condition. The cure 


for the rural school problem, she said, is 
threefold: First, consolidation: second, 
standardization in regard to term, sani- 


tation, and buildings, as well as course 
of study: and, 


of the dormitory school. 


third, the establishment 





UNUSED LAND REQUISITIONED 
FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 


Land which is not in use, and is not 


expected to be used in the immediate 
future, may how be requisitioned in Aus- 


tria by national, provincial, or municipal 


authorities, and used as public play- 
grounds. Provisions to this effect were 


contained in a law enacted by the Aus- 
trian National Assembly on July 22, ac- 
cording to a report received by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, 
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| COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR 
MOTHERHOOD. 


Texas College Requires Students in Cer. 
tain Departments to Pursue Course of 
Child Study. 


Child study from the standpoint of the 


mother is the subject of a course offered 
Arts at 


by the College of Industrial 


Denton, Tex., which is the State college 
lor wollen, 


The course consists of lectures, library 


readings, and psychological laboratory 


work, and is intended to fit the young 


wom to be mistress of a home and the 


mother of a family. The course con- 


sists of a brief the develop- 


history ol 
ment of child study; of a thorough study 
of infancy and the 


the baby from month to month, 


growth and develop- 
ment of 
pliysicaily and mentally; then follows a 
Which considers the 
interests of chil- 


ages und requires the 


study of childhood 


| mental capacities and 
| dren at different 


actual presence of children in the labora- 


tory, For this laboratory observation 
| and experimentation the children of the 
| kindergarten of the college are used, 
| Child instinets, capacities, and interests; 

heredity and environment; subnormal 


and defective children; diseases of chil- 
dren, and the moral and religious nature 
of children ave all fully studied, 


Among the important aspects of this 


course is an investigation and discussion 
for children 
This course in child 
senior students 
department and 
is known 


of suitable reading matter 
of different ages. 
study is required of all 
in the household-arts 
of all students who take what 


us the home-makers’ course. 





ILLINOIS CONFERENCES FOR 
COMMUNITY BETTERMENT. 


community confer. 
will be held in 
Illinois November 29 
The purpose of the con- 


* bef ter 


County 


ences "of one day each 


the State of from 
to December 10, 
ferences is to familiarize the entire State 
with community work and to stimulate 
the people of the State to work together 


better communities in 
which to live. The counties of the State 
have been divided into 10 groups of ap- 
A super- 
visory committee of three persons will as 


in developing 


proximately 10 counties each, 


sist in the preparation of programs for 
each group of counties. A county com- 
mittee of three to five persons will have 


charge of the program in each county. 





About 150 New Haven teachers are 
taking courses in education at Yale. 
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